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facility of procuring them, and what quantities either of 
stone, timber, mortar, &c. should be provided. He must also 
be a competent judge of the workmanship, in carpentry, ma- 
sonry and other manual labours usually performed in engi- 
neering. To all these requisites, should be joined an easy tem- 
per of mind, unshaken integrity, firmness and perseverance, 
that he may secure the respect of those under his direction, 
and the confidence of his employers. Notwithstanding his 
industry, care and ingenuity, difficulties and embarrassments 
will occur, which must task his highest efforts ; and a ready 
application of expedients and a fearless spirit of invention 
regulated by sound science, good sense and experience, can 
alone enable him to surmount them. These are some of the 
qualifications of a consummate artist, and perhaps few men, 
with all the advantages of study and long practice, can ac- 
quire thein, without a natural tact or cast of mind for the 
profession. 

Many of our readers will probably be disappointed, in clos- 
ing chis long review, not to have found some notice of the 
many great and important works begun or contemplated in 
the United States. But we have not been unmindful of them j 
we view the extensive canals and other plans for improving 
the country, with peculiar pride and pleasure ; and, trusting 
in the liberality and public spirit which have traced the lines 
of internal communications, we have ventured to recommend 
a system which will enlarge our scope of national policy, and 
provide a new scale of economy for regulating an immense 
expenditure of public money. 



Art. II. — Considerations sur les principaux even&ments de la 
revolution Franguise, ouvrage posthume de Madame La 
Baronne de Stael, piiblie par M. Le Due de Broglie, et M. 
Le Baron de Stael. 3tomes8vo; Paris, 1818. 

The discussion of the causes of the French revolution has 
employed much learned speculation. A people patriotic and 
loyal to enthusiasm, were led to overthrow a government 
which had existed without considerable change for many cen- 
turies, to bring to the scaffold a king whom they loved, and 
what is more astonishing, a queen, whose beauty was their 
admiration, whose faults might have been pardoned without 
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danger, and whose sex, in a gallant nation, ought to have 
been her protection. This too, at a period, when all the 
world looked on France as happy, though she was not free. 
Her court, in defiance of the poverty of the treasury, was the 
most lively and brilliant in Europe. Her capital contained a 
vast population, carrying the arts to a high degree of perfec- 
tion, and enjoying in a fine climate all the luxuries and gaye- 
ties of life. At tins moment, all the elements of society 
were convulsed, and a storm gathered which prostrated the 
throne, the institutions of state and of religion, and so trans- 
formed the face of France, that she became an object of pity 
and of terror to other nations. 

In accounting for this change, most writers have thought 
proper to attribute the whole to the operation of some siugle 
principle. It was owing, in the opinion of many, to the en- 
cyclopedists and philosophers of France, whose writings 
infected the loyalty of the people, by teaching their natural 
rights with too little reverence for existing authority. Others 
have supposed that the crisis of the revolution was produced 
by the embarrassment of the finances, which had been grad- 
ually increasing from the commencement of the reign of 
Louis XV ; that such requisitions were demanded to pay t!ie 
interest of the enormous debt, as the people would not endure 
without the sanction of their representatives ; and that the 
king was reduced to the alternative of employing force, which 
would provoke resistance, or of convening the States General, 
which, like the parliament of Charles I, would abridge the 
royal prerogative. Mad. de Stael is among those who think 
the ancient monarchy, its privileged orders, and many of its 
fundamental laws too oppressive and unjust to be longer tol- 
erated by the age of Louis XVI ; that a desire of Jibeity, and 
a knowledge of the principles of a free government, had been 
long diffusing a spirit hostile to the existing institutions, — es- 
tablishments which allowed no political rights to the great 
body of the nation, but on the contrary imposed on it almost 
exclusively the burthens of the state. 

It is not long, since the results of the French revolution 
were so uncertain and dismaying, and its politics so associat- 
ed with our own, that we could not engage in a discussion of 
its motives and causes, without exciting prejudice, nor reflect 
on the ancient government, without seeming to afford apology 
for the horrors attending its overthrow. But now that the 
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hereditary successor has, after the lapse of a quarter of a cen- 
tury, ascended the throne, and the spirit of revolt, though not 
extinguished, is no longer formidable, we may be allowed to 
speculate tranquilly on causes and events as they pass through 
our minds, and to feel no more interest in the fall of the 
French monarchy, than we do in that of the Roman republic. 

It must be admitted, that very great and intolerable abuses 
prevailed in the French government, and that an arbitrary 
power, having none but ostensible checks, was vested in the 
king. The nobility enjoyed privileges and exemptions from 
the burthens of the state, injurious and oppressive to the peo- 
ple. The clergy had amassed, as has been computed, a 
twelfth part of the wealth of the nation ; a share so dispro- 
portionate, as to make them worldly in spirit, and intolerant 
in religion. Such riches offered many temptations to indul- 
gence, and the spirit of appropriating to themselves exclusive- 
ly the treasures of the church, did not permit them to give 
a wide extent to the terms of their communion. The people 
were embarrassed with duties and charges, the relics of feu- 
dal obligation, besides heavy taxes for the support of govern- 
ment. They were seldom allowed to fill the higher ranks in 
the army, and had few opportunities of having their voice 
heard in the state. In fine, these evils, though they were in 
some degree mitigated by the amiable character of the sove- 
reign, and by many sources of happiness, which Frenchmen 
are said to find, if not in their actual condition, at least in 
imagination, were yet so great, as to demand an essential 
change in the constitution. 

At no period in the history of France has the royal author- 
ity been defined. The highest power, that of the States 
General, formed no practical limitation ; for the time and 
place of convening them depended on the king's pleasure. 
And they seem not to have been favourites of the crown, since 
they were suffered to remain unnoticed for almost two cen- 
turies previous to their last assembly. Even the forms by 
which they should be convoked had become a subject of 
doubt. The ministers of Louis XVI thought it necessary to 
invite public discussion of a question so interesting to this leg- 
islative tribunal. A question, which if it implied that there 
were some fundamental rules to be observed, shewed at the 
same time, to what a state of oblivion they had been consign- 
ed. Originally, the States General were composed of two 
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orders, the nobility and clergy. Philip the Fair admitted 
the people to form a third. Each order held a separate ses- 
sion, and the union of two in any measure, when the votes were 
individually counted, controlled the third. Thus the taxes, 
which pressed almost exclusively on the people, were levied 
in opposition to the will of their constituents, by the author- 
ity of the nobility and clergy. It is therefore apparent that 
the people, if they were represented in the States General, 
were represented by mere pageants. They were an order, 
which had not often the honour of attracting the notice of 
the others, except it was for the purpose of imposing a 
new burthen. And as Mad. de Stael remarks, the higher 
orders seldom came in contact with them except for the 
purpose of bruising them. At the assembly of the States 
General in 1614, the nobility demanded that the plebeians 
should be deprived of fire arms and dogs, lest they should im- 
pair the pleasures of the chase ; that they should pay further 
seignoral duties to the proprietors of fiefs, that all pensions 
should be withdrawn from them ; and finally, that they should 
be obliged to wear a different dress from that of persons of 
family. 

The States General had never taken an authoritative 
ground either in controlling the royal prerogative, or in 
directing the great events which have affected the destinies of 
France. They were dormant during the long reign of Louis 
XIV, who performed, as Boileau says, more wonders than 
other kings ever read of. They were not consulted when he 
spread his armies over Europe, and threatened to anticipate 
the conquests of Buonaparte ; nor when he revoked the edict 
of Nantz, and expelled 200,000 subjects from his dominions. 
Having a prerogative sufficient for such objects, it is difficult 
to conceive what were its practical limitations. The only 
effectual guaranty, which the people have of their liberties, is 
the possession of the public purse. The parliament of Eng- 
land would have imposed no restraint on Charles I, if he 
could have succeeded in levying taxes without its authority. 
The kings of France had this power. They exercised it in 
edicts registered by parliament. This ceremony was perhaps 
originally intended to give validity to the edict, by expressing 
the approbation of parliament. And had the concurrence of 
the parliament been essential, their power of refusal would 
have formed some restraint upon the king. But, if they dar- 
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ed to be contumacious, as in fact they were in some instan- 
ces, he appeared before them, attended by a train of princes, 
held a lit de justice, and compelled them to register the edict. 
The States General, and especially the parliament, who, 
though not elected by the people, were composed of judicious 
men, might be of service to a good monarch, by affording 
him their advice, or assisting him by their support, but could 
present no obstacle to the tyranny of a bad one. When the 
parliament made a remonstrance to Louis XIII, on the abuses 
which were fast accumulating, they were reprimanded by 
that weak prince for intermeddling with affairs of state. Af- 
terwards, on representation of the attorney general, he briefly 
replied, " such is my pleasure, and also that of the queen." 

Such is the nature and extent of the authority which de- 
scended to Louis XVI. It is vain to say, it had not all the 
attributes of tyranny, because he was too wise and too mild 
to employ them. Let not the deformed genius of the govern- 
ment be screened from observation, by placing before, it the 
amiable person of the monarch. The feelings do not dis- 
criminate. Our pity for the royal martyr is suffered to extend 
some charity to his despotic authority, even though he fore- 
bore to exercise it, and our indignation against his murderers 
is such, that we should scarcely except to any acts of tyran- 
ny of which they might be the victims. 

In addition to the defects of the constitution, there were 
also, under the reign of Louis XVI, such practical abuses as 
England would not have endured under the reign of James II. 
The press was subject to censorship. Every one was expos- 
ed to be carried to prison by a lettre de cachet, or banished 
from the kingdom, without trial, and even without a crime be- 
ing alleged against him. This power was never suffered to 
be dormant. The use of torture was not abolished. Public 
monies were profusely expended, and taxes unequally impos- 
ed. But why enumerate evils incident to arbitrary power, 
in order to justify a people in revolting from it? Those who 
claim a kindred spirit with Hampden and Sidney, and boast 
of having descended from the same stock, so far from requir- 
ing apologies for resistance, look on a people with some de- 
gree of contempt, who are willing to submit to arbitrary au- 
thority. The commencement of the revolution was accord- 
ingly greeted, by all who wished the prosperity of France. 
It was viewed, not as a triumph of the nation over the crown 
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and the privileged orders ; but we saw, or hoped to sec, a 
humane and philosophical prince yielding, without struggle, 
prerogatives which were inconsistent with the rights of his 
people ; and a nobility and clergy resigning privileges, obtain- 
ed in remo.e ages, over an ignorant and base populace, but un- 
worthy of the increased knowledge and refinement of the age 
of Louis XVI. It is interesting to notice the opinion which 
the prophetic mind of Mr. Burke entertained of these events 
at a subsequent stage, when they were marked by the outrages 
of 5th and 6th October, 1789. A few months before he 
wrote his celebrated Reflections on the French Revolution, 
he says in a letter to Lord Charlemont ; ' As to us here, our 
thoughts of every thing at home are suspended by our aston- 
ishment at the wonderful spectacle which is exhibited in a 
neighbouring and rival country. What spectators, and what 
actors! England gazing with astonishment at a French 
struggle for liberty, and not knowing whether to blame or to 
applaud. The thing indeed, though I thought I saw some- 
thing like it in progress for several years, has still somewhat 
in it paradoxical and mysterious. The spirit, it is impossible 
not to admire. But the old Parisian ferocity has broken out 
in a shocking manner. It is true, that this may be no more 
than a sudden explosion. If so, no indication can be taken 
from it ; but if it should be diameter, rather than accident, then 
that people are not fit for liberty, and must have a strong 
hand like that of their former masters to coerce them. Men 
must have a certain fund of natural moderation to qualify 
them for freedom, else it becomes noxious to themselves, and 
a perfect nuisance to every body else. What will be the event 
it is still hard, I think, to say. To form a solid constitution 
requires wisdom as well as spirit ; and whether the French 
have wise heads among them, or if they possess such, wheth- 
er they have authority equal to their wisdom, is yet to be 
seen.' 

Is it not remarkable, that a country filled with enlightened 
men, as was France, men ambitious to raise its glory, engag- 
ed in competition with England, in arts and in arms, should 
there view the advantages gained by free institutions, and 
still so long tolerate an order of things, which descended to 
them from a rude race of Franks ; a system of laws, which, 
far from deriving amelioration from the ages through which 
they passed, became embarrassed with new usages and pre- 
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scriptions, chiefly favourable to the aristocratic classes. 
This example, among many others, exhibits the truth of 
the maxim, that it is not the people, who, in the natural course 
of things, make encroachments on authority, but that au- 
thority, by gradual accessions, presses more and more on the 
people. They frequently obey where they have a right to re- 
volt. Institutions acquire in their estimation sacredness from 
age ; prerogative becomes magnified by time ; and what was 
founded on conquest or election, becomes divine right. Were 
the gradual restrainsts which power imposes on the liberty of 
the subject, as minutely related in history, as is the progress 
of a rebellion, we should perceive there are many more in- 
stances of submission to tyranny, than of resistance to good 
government. The monarch generally supposes his grandeur 
to be in proportion to his authority. He seldom finds an ad- 
viser so ingenuous as to inform him that he might increase his 
glory by resigning an attribute of sovereignty. It is the pro- 
pensity therefore of power to be constantly expansive. The 
oak does not more naturally extend its branches, and cast 
from year to year a wider shade over the tribe of shrubs be- 
neath it, than the prerogatives of a king overspread further 
and further the liberties of the subject. 

A government is not to be thought excellent because it is 
ancient Feudal principles are inapplicable to the present 
state of society. The Gothic palace must give place to a more 
improved state of architecture. It cannot be allowed, that 
while philosophy and intelligence have been advancing and 
carrying forward every other art, that of government should 
make no progress. Is the age of Montesquieu to borrow its 
light from that of Charlemagne ? Society has new objects 
and new pursuits, and government new duties and dangers. 
If founded on force, it must at length rely on public opinion. 
The institutions of the dark ages are no more suitable to the 
present, than the castles, in which the barons defended them- 
selves against spears and cross-bows, are now capable of 
withstanding the assault of artillery. The antique tower and 
its battlements serve only as a monument to mark the pro- 
gress of military science, in the same manner as its dun- 
geons, now without use, show the improvement of personal 
liberty and protection. 

At the period therefore of the assembly of the States Gen- 
oral, tSic nation, though they were constant to their prince, 
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generally wished for a change of the constitution ; and it 
would not have been difficult for him, had he been suffered to 
foliow the dictates of his own understanding, to preserve at 
the same cine the attachment of his subjects and the stability 
ol the throne. Such prerogatives, as were incompatible with 
their rights, he would have disclaimed ; and it is not improb- 
able, that their wishes would have been satisfied with the sur- 
render of such power only, as he had no disposition to exert. 
But he was unfortunate in having ministers, who either did 
not understand the teoiper of the times, or had interests sep- 
arate from those of their master. They never allowed him 
to anticipate by voluntary concession, what they ought to have 
known would be obtained by demand; and he thus suffer- 
ed the discredit of parting reluctantly, with what would have 
been received with acknowledgments, had it not seemed to 
be extorted. The wisest minister was M. Necker, who ad- 
vised the king to issue his declaration of the 27 December, 
1788, promising the liberty of the press, the suppression of 
the lettres de cachet, and the convocation of the States Gen- 
eral at regular periods. Never was a measure received with 
more joy by the people. Had the effect produced by this 
frank declaration been duly appreciated, and continued by 
others of the same character, the king might have made him- 
self the leader of the revolution ; and while he espoused the 
cause of the nation, he would have acquired a force of popu- 
lar favour sufficient to enable him to sustain the essential in- 
terests of the crown. 

So powerful was the current against the ancient regime, 
that it carried along with it a majority of the clergy, and ma- 
ny of the ancient nobility. The deputies of the Tiers Etat 
passed a decree, by w hich they constituted themselves, with 
such of the other two orders as should choose to join them, 
the- National Assembly of France. This decree comprised in 
itself the whole revolution. The great mass of the nation 
then put itself in motion, levelling by its weight every emi- 
nence erected before it, or that opposed its progress. The 
king had no means of resistance. To what power could he 
appeal ? The army were in sympathy w ith the people. It 
was a different army from that which supported the despotism 
of Buonaparte. It had scarcely been engaged in the field for 
twenty-five years, and did not feel that passion for military 
glorv, which inspires in soldiers dispositions foreign to those 

Vol. VIII. No. 1. 5 
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af citizens; The highest offices being principally confined to 
persons of birth, the soldiers were not led with the hope of 
rank and plunder which attached the army to Buonaparte 
Louis, who was not a military man, had not flattered their 
vanity by splendid reviews, and had no claims on their fidelity 
but their duty and their oaths. 

The historian, who, placing himself at the end of a long se- 
ries of events, sees their connexion so clearly that lie flatters 
himself he should have anticipated them, and imputes culpable 
weakness to the unfortunate Louis, because he did not avoid 
the catastrophe which awaited him, discovers more conceit 
than charity. Louis continued to be surrounded by the coun- 
sellors whom he best knew, and by whose advice he had usu- 
ally been governed. The impressions received from them 
were without doubt unfavourable to the introduction of new 
principles, by which his advisers were to have less power, 
and to become responsible to the nation. It is true alsc> that 
the prejudices of the queen were opposed to every proposi- 
tion of reform, and that her influence. ai<led by her attrac- 
tions, was hardly to be resisted. Let him, who has never suf- 
fered his own resolution to yield to the persuasions of others, 
treat with severity the errours of a king, accompanied by so 
many circumstances of palliation, and at last visited upon nim- 
by too severe a fate. Without being confident, therefore, that 
our penetration would have extended further into futurity 
than that of Louis, nor indeed certain that, with the aid of 
history, we could point to a course which would have led to a 
happier result, we cannot but lament that the king at this cri- 
sis dismissed M. Nccker from his councils. He was the most 
popular man in France, and though he has been charged with 
indecision, was not succeeded by any one more able or con- 
sistent in his efforts to support the united interests of the 
.throne ivd the nation. His dismission was principally inju- 
rious, because it conveyed a most explicit declaration that the 
concessions which the crown had made were not voluntary, 
and that iir future other policy would be adopted. The effect 
was instantaneous. The people rose in a body and assaulted 
the Bastile. By this exploit, they filled their breasts with the 
excitement so grateful Co a mob. While they enjoyed the 
pleasure of committing a riot, they associated with their feel- 
ings the sentiments of liberty and the rights of man. The 
cause of the crown was connected with that of the Bastile. 
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In this delusion, it is unfortunate that a king so paternal was 
not permitted to do justice to his own -character, and to let 
-the nation know that he was not their enemy, that he relied 
only on their affection, and had no interest but in their hap- 
piness. 

By a like miscalculation, Mirabeau and others, lfeally aris- 
tocratical in principle, were allowed to act the part of advo- 
cates of the national cause, and to engross all occasions of 
obtaining popular favour. Though the king had no disposi- 
tion to employ force, yet there were certain indications that 
he intended to resort to it, which did him injury. The prin- 
cipal force, tlte army of citizens, were ready io place them- 
selves under the standard of the National Assembly ; not- 
withstanding which, he presumed to use measures of intimi- 
dation ; such measures as inspired no sense of danger, but 
merely gave eowards the opportunity of behaving like heroes, 
German regiments were seen moving towards Paris by order 
of the kkig, and one would imagine, in pursuance of the ad- 
vice of some enemy of the throne, for the purpose of covering 
it with odium. For a sovereign, who exposes himself to the 
occasion of receiving such an address as that made by 
the National Assembly to Louis, needs to be supported by 
1 00,000 troops, who have no participation in the feelings of 
the people. 

< Sire, we intreat you in the name of our country, in the name 
of your happiness and your fame ; send back your soldiers to the 
stations whence your advisers have drawn them ; send back that 
artillery which is destined to cover your frontiers ; send back, 
above all, the foreign troops, those allies of the nation, whom we 
pay for defending, and not for disquieting our homes. Your ma- 
jesty has no occasion for them ; why should a monarch, adoi-ed bv 
■twenty -five millions ofFrenchincn, call, ata heavy expense, around 
his throne a few thousand foreigners ? Sire, in -the midst of your 
children be guarded by thei;- affection.' 

The king, yielding to this address, promised to issue orders 
for the departure of the troops. To communicate this reso- 
lution, he appeared before the Assembly in person, and was 
received with the usual marks of affection. The deputies 
felt, however, the consequence which the occasion gave them. 
They saw him confess an errour which they suspected he did 
net repent. His humiliation was more apparent than his sip- 
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cerity ; and be was unable to recover the confidence he had 
lost. He retraced his steps, but the print remained. Ren- 
dered confident by this success, the Assembly wer.' disposed 
no longer to siffer the ministry, who had advised this meas- 
ure and others equally obnoxious, to remain about the ki.ig's 
person. They demanded the dismission of the Baron ;Se Bre- 
teuil, and the recall of M. Keeker. Tie transports, excited 
through France by this event, are well described by Mad. de 
Stael. and, allowing for all the partiality which she naturally 
felt for her father, show to what a height his popularity had 
arrived. They at the same time convince us, it was not a 
local faction which gave the first impulse to the revolution. 

' In the journey from Bale to Paris, the newly constituted au- 
thorities came out to address M. Necker, as he passed through 
the towns; he recommended to them respect for property, atten- 
tion to the clergy and nobility, and love for the Ki>;g He pre- 
vailed on them to grant passports to several persons who were 
quitting Fiance. The baron de Besenval, w'r.o had commanded a 
part of the German troops, was arrested at the distance of ten 
leagues from Paris, and the municipality of the capital had order- 
ed him to be brought thither. M. Necker took on himself to sus- 
pend the execution of this order, in the dread, for which there 
were but too strong reasons, that the populace of Paris would have 
massacred him in its rage. But M. Necker felt all the danger 
that he incurred, in acting thus on the mere ground of his popu- 
larity. Accordingly, the day after his return to Versailles, he re- 
paired to the Hotel de Ville of Paris to give an explanation of his 
conduct, 

' Let me be permitted to dwell once more on this day, the last 
of pure happiness in my life, which, however, had hardly begun 
its course. The whole population of Paris rushed in crowds into 
the streets 5 men and women were seen at the windows, and on 
the roofs, calling out Vive M. Neeker. As he drew near the 
Hotel de Ville the acclamations redoubled, the square was filled 
with a multitude animated by one feeling, and pressing forward 
10 receive a single man, and that man was my father. He enter-, 
ed the hall of the Hotel de Ville, explained to the newly elected 
magistrates the order that he had given to save M. de Besenval 3 
and urging to them, with his accustomed delicacy, all that pleaded 
in favour of those who had acted in obedience to their sovereign, 
and in defence of a state of things that hail existed during several 
centuries, he asked an amnesty for the past, whatever it might be, 
pnd reconciliation for the future. The confederates of Rutli, in 
the beginning of the fourteenth century, when they swore to der 
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liver Switzerland, swore at the same time to be just towards their 
adversaries; and it was doubtless to this noble resolution that 
they were indebted for their triumph. Hardly had M.lSeck- 
er pronounced the word amnesty, than it came home to every 
heart ; the people collected in the square were eager to partici- 
pate in it. M. Necker then came forward on the balcony, and 
proclaiming in a loud voice the sacred words of peace among 
Fienchmen of all parties, the whole multitude answered him with 
transport. As for me, I saw nothing after this instant, for I was 
bereft of my senses by joy.' vol. i. pp. 149, 150. 

The Constituent Assembly, being composodof a majority of 
the nobility and clergy, together with the deputies of the 
third estate, were actuated, it must be allowed, by some lib- 
eral sentiments. Tacitus complains that the portion of Ro- 
man history left for him, presented a picture only of horrors; 
and the historian of this period, if he would not wish to con- 
fine himself to the recital of errours, and the reprobation of 
crimes, must economise the little virtue which he may find in 
this Assembly. When violence was committed, he may in 
many instances trace it to the excess of some generous prin- 
ciple ; and those resolutions, which, on the first impression, 
seem to have proceeded from a conspiracy to destroy the 
state, may be found to have been dictated by an honest desire 
to reform it. They passed decrees, rather than enacted 
laws. Their main object was to form a new constitution, 
opposed as much as possible to every thing which they had 
witnessed, and they began by declaring certain doctrines, to 
which little objection could he made in the abstract, but which, 
applied without regard to the actual stale of society, produced 
injustice and disorder. They declared for instance, (and it 
is true,) that the system of tytlies is a most unfavourable in- 
cumbrance on lands. But the abolition of tythes without in- 
demnity to the clergy, and without charge to the landholder, 
who received his title on condition of paying them, is une- 
qual, and cruel. They had never been occupied in the busi- 
ness of legislation, and were not instructed as to the difference 
between speculation and experiment. They seemed to con- 
sider France as peopled by a race of unimpassioned men, who 
had more need of encouragement than restraint, and that their 
natural intelligence, under the patronage of the government, 
was sufficient to secure social happiness. Among their good 
acts, they passed a decree in favour of liberty of speech and 
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of the press. They shewed their disinterestedness by allow- 
ing writers to attack their proceedings with impunity, and 
■even before the doors of the Assembly, they were accustomed 
to hear every species of invective. They established the tri- 
al by jury and secured the freedom of worship. Mad. de 
Staei relates an anecdote which illustrates the extreme sensi- 
bility felt by the people, on the subject of personal security. 
There was a committee, having no power whatever of manag- 
ing affairs of police, and removed as far as possible from the 
business of espionage, which unfortunately took the name of 
committee of inquiry. The name was so odious, that M. Voy- 
del, a worthy man, but president of the committee, was re- 
fused admission into any party. 

The erroursof the Constituent Assembly, proceeded from an 
indiscriminate antipathy to existing institutions. After de- 
priving the nobility of their privileges, they wished to extin- 
guish the recollection of their ever having existed. They 
proposed, says Mad. de Stael, that the names of estates,. 
which noble families had borne for ages, should be renounc- 
«d, and the patronymic appellations resumed. 

♦In this way the Moutmorencies would have been called Bouch- 
ard ; La Fayette, Mottie ; Mirabeau, Riguetti. This would have 
been stripping France of her history : and no man., how democrat- 
ic soever, either would or ought to renounce in this manner the 
memory of his ancestors. The day after this decree was passed, 
the newspaper writers printed in their accounts of the sitting Ri- 
guetti the elder, instead of Comte de Mirabeau: he went up in a 
rage to the reporters who were taking notes of the debates in the 
assembly, and said to them, " You have by your Riquelti put Eu- 
rope out of its reckoning for three days." This effusion encour- 
aged every one to resume the name borne by his father.' p. 221. 

M. Necker was desirous of introducing a constitution re- 
sembling that of England, apprehensive lest the abolition of 
the order of the nobility should destroy the just counterpoise 
between the people and the crown. It was, however, most 
difficult to convince the Assembly, — whose object was to ele- 
vate the standing of the people, and to place them near the 
tbrine, — that it was necessary, in order to secure their rights, 
to interpose a body so odious as that of the nobility. If those 
rights were in danger, they preferred to secure them by di- 
minishing the power of (he sovereign ; and they proceeded in 
i'act to reduce Louis XVI nearly to the state of a private gen- 
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tleman, with the name of king. Neither his ministers nor 
the judicial officers were to be appointed by himself. They 
left little else besides his life to be the object of a future sur- 
render to the nation. 

A slender provision was made for the clergy on con- 
dition of their supporting the new government. Those, 
whose consciences would not allow them to accede, were left 
to wander about, subsisting on precarious charity. The love 
and veneration, which many of the priests had acquired by 
their innocent lives, and by all the associations attached to 
their holy calling, must have excited much pity for their fate ; 
and the citizen, if at any time the high purpose of regenerat- 
ing France permitted him to look around him, must have 
lamented the distress which his efforts had produced. 

The French are fond of spectacle ; and the assembly, to 
gratify this taste, and to enjoy the pleasure of having their 
conduct approved by the public voice, procured a grand meet- 
ing to be had of deputies from the national guards in every 
department. It is thus described ; 

' The eighty-three departments sent deputies from their nation- 
al guards, to take an oath of fidelity to the new constitution. It 
was not, it is true, as yet completed ; but the principles which it 
declared sacred had obtained universal assent. Patriotic enthu- 
siasm was so strong, that all Paris moved in a mass to the " fed- 
eration of 1790," as it had moved the year before to the destruc- 
tion of the Bastile. 

* The assemblage of the national militia was to take place in 
the Champ de Mars, in front of the Military School, and not far 
from the Hotel des Invalides. It was necessary to erect around 
this extensive space eminences of green turf, to hold the specta- 
tors. Women of the first rank were seen joining the crowd of 
voluntary labourers, who came to bear a part in the preparations 
for the fete. In a line from the Military School, and in front of 
the Seine, which flows past the Champ de Mars, steps had been, 
raised, with a tent to accommodate the King, Queen, and all the 
court. Eighty-three spears fixed in the ground, and bearing each 
the colours of its respective department, formed a vast circle, 
of which the amphitheatre, prepared for the royal family, made a 
part. At the other extremity was seen an altar, prepared for 
mass, which, on this great occasion, was celebrated by M. de Tal- 
leyrand, then Bishop of Autun. M. de la Fayette approached 
this altar to take the oath of fidelity to the nation, the law, and the 
King ; and the oath, and the man who pronounced it, excited a 
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strong feeling of confidence. The spectators felt an intoxication 
of ileh^tit ; tiie King and liberty seemed to them, at that time, 
completely united.' p. 228. 

The French princes and nobility, having offered a vain re- 
sistance to these measures, quilted France, and sought the sup- 
port of the neighbouring states. Louis also attempting to es- 
cape, was arrested at Varennes, and brought back to Paris a 
prisoner. 

' The Assemhlv, as soon as it was informed of the arrest of the 
royal family at Vurennes, sent thither commissaries, among whom 
were Pethion and Barnave : Pethion, a man without information 
or elevation of soul, saw the misfortune of the most affecting vic- 
tims without being moved by it. Barnave felt a respectful pity, 
particularly for the Queen ; and from that time forward, he, Du- 
port, Lameth, Regnault de St. Jean d'Angely, Chapelier, Thouret, 
and others, united all their influence to that of M. de la Fayette, 
to the restoration of royalty. 

' The King and his family on returning from Varennes, made 
a mournful entry into Paris; the clothes of the King and Queen 
were covered with dust; the two children of the royal family 
looked with surprise on the mass of people who came forth with 
an air of command into the presence of its fallen masters. Mad- 
ame Elizabeth appeared, in the midst of this illustrious family, 
like a being already sanctified, and which has no longer any thing 
in common with t;ie world. Three of the body guards, placed on 
the outside seat of the carriage, were exposed every moment to 
the danger of being massacred, and deputies of the Constituent 
Assembly piaced themselves repeatedly betweeen them and the 
enraged part of the populace who thirsted for their death. It was 
thus that the king returned to the palace of his ancestors. Alas! 
what a sad presage ! and how truly was it fulfilled !' pp. 249, 250. 

The mob o:;ce in derision obliged Louis to put on his head 
the bonnet rouge, but it was a still greater mockery to place 
him on the throne, after a mode of treatment which de- 
prived him of all personal dignity. 

The collection of emigrants in hostile position on the bor- 
ders of France, and the threatening attitude taken by Prussia, 
Saxony and Austria, had an effect opposite to the one desired. 
Was it, as alleged by the latter power, the intention -to coerce 
France to give additional strength to its internal government, 
or in other words to revest in the king some of the preroga- 
tives of widch they had deprived him? Menace was not 
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calculated to reconcile the nation to the throne. On the con- 
trary, the war gave France a new motive for doing the 
work of destruction thoroughly. Could it be imagined that 
the king would be confided into carry on a war against those 
who were fighting for his cause ? Treachery was immediate- 
ly suspected. The minister of war was charged with a de- 
sign to delay the march of the troops and the supply of pro- 
visions. In times of tumult and clamour, it is only the loud- 
est voice that is heard. That voice cried for the downfall of 
the throne. 

The nobility combined for the purpose of regaining some 
of their privileges. Their chance of success in this contest 
was most hopeless. One hundred thousand could hardly ex- 
pect to prevail in forcing twenty-five millions to recognise 
distinctions which they hated. But by taking arms, they 
exposed themselves to the forfeiture of all their estates. These 
forfeitures contributed to fill the exhausted treasury to such 
a degree, that forty two revolutionary armies existing at one 
time, were hardly sufficient to exhaust it. These funds, to- 
gether with the lands of the clergy, supplied the means of 
opposing all the efforts of their former proprietors, and of the 
nations who aided their cause. How complete is the revolu- 
tion, when we see the treasures of the church turned into the 
military chest, and made the wages of bloodshed and cruel- 

Almost the last act which the king was compelled to do, 
was to issue severe decrees against his brothers, his friends 
and his allies. He was however made once more to swear 
fidelity to the constitution. 

''The Marseillois, sent to the Champ de Mars to celebrate the 
14th of July, bore, on their tattered hats, the inscription, " Petiti- 
on or death!" They passed before the raised seats on which the 
royal family were placed, calling out, Vive Petition! a miserable 
name, which even the mischief that he did has not been able to 
redeem from obscurity ! A few feeble voices could with difficul- 
ty be heard, when calling Vive le Rci! as a last adieu, a final 
prayer. 

' The expression of the Queen's countenance will never be ef- 
faced from my remembrance : her eyes were swollen with tears ; 
the splendour of her dress, the dignity of her deportment, formed 
a contrast with the train that surrounded. Only a few national 
guards separated her from the populace ; the armed men, assem- 

Vol. VIII. No. 1. 6 
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bled in the Champ de Mars, seemed collected rather for a tumult 
than a fete. The King repaired on foot from the pavilion, under 
which he sat, all the way to the altar, raised at the end of the 
Champ de Mars. It was there that he had to take, a second time, 
an oath ef fidelity to the constitution, of which the relics were 
about to crush the throne. A crowd of children followed the King 
with acclamations — children as yet unconscious of the crime with 
which their fathers were about to sully themselves. 

' It required the character of Louis XVI, that character of mar- 
tyr which he ever upheld, to support as he did such a situation. 
His mode of walking, his countenance, had something remarka- 
ble in them : on other occasions one might have wished for more 
grandeur in his deportment; on the present, to remain in every 
respect the same was enough to appear sublime. I marked at a 
distance his head, distinguished by its powder from the black 
locks of those that accompanied him ; his dress, still embroidered 
as before, was more conspicuous when close to the coarse attire 
of the lower orders, who pressed around him. When he mount- 
ed the steps of the altar, he seemed a sacred victim offering him- 
self as a voluntary sacrifice. He descended; and, crossing anew 
the disordered ranks, returned to take his place beside the Queen 
and his children. After that day the people saw him no more 
till they saw him on the scaffold.' pp. 295, 296. 

The scaffold ! — This is a proper introduction to the scenes 
which followed. But we feel no inclination to describe them. 
The preceding observations were forced upon us by the pe- 
rusal of Mad. de Stael's book, on which we will now make a 
few remarks. 

Mad. de Stael has, in this work, described with great force 
of eloquence the most interesting events of the French revolu- 
tion, from its commencement to the first abdication of Buo- 
naparte. These occupy the two first volumes and received 
her last revision. The third volume contains reflections on 
the ensuing events till the spring of 1816, together with re- 
marks on the constitution, laws and manners of the English. 
This volume the editors have published without addition to 
her m.muscript, though some of the chapters appear to be 
unfinished. 

Mad. de Stael's design, originally, was to write only the 
life of M. Necker; but this was so connected with public 
events, that she was^bliged to become the historian of the 
revolution, as well as the biographer of her father. The book 
appeared in France with great eclat, and was generally pro- 
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nounced to be her greatest work ; one, in which she had dis- 
played in a higher degree the various talents, which her oth- 
er publications had evinced, and which procured her the hon- 
our of being declared by great authority the first female wri- 
ter of the age. She had happily selected a subject in which 
every passion was engaged. Interest in her country, affec- 
tion for her father and resentment against her persecutor, 
all conspired to call forth the most powerful energies of her 
mind. She addressed readers who had sympathies at her 
command, and who supplied, by their own recollections, much 
colouring to her dark pictures. She, who could describe the 
fictitious distresses of Corinne, could well paint the images 
of grief and despair which France presented. She had only 
to give utterance to the feelings that filled her heart. There 
is besides an interest attached to this work from its being her 
last effort. The manuscript, from which death wrests the 
hand, before it permits the last sentence to be completed, re- 
ceives an impression solemn and affecting. Criticism spares 
faults, where time to correct them has been denied ; and 
praise is bestowed without reluctance when it falls on the tomb. 
There is a melancholy correspondence, too, between the sub- 
ject of the work, and the fate of the writer. The dying ac- 
cents of the finest genius of France are employed in lament- 
ing the ruin of her country. 

The talents of Mad. de Stael were much favoured by the 
means of education which her birth allowed her. She was 
the only child of M. Necker, and from her infancy became 
the object of his pride and solicitude. The high concerns of 
first minister of France were not suffered to encroach in the 
least degree on his attention to her improvement. His house 
was the resort of the first men of the age, who witnessed and 
encouraged the development of her powers. For M. Necker 
did not shine only in public ; he joined to knowledge of af- 
fairs, literary taste and the graces of conversation, and his 
society was courted not only by ministers of state, but by the 
fashionable and the literary. Her mother, it is well known, 
had engaged the affections of Gibbon. Their union was pre- 
vented by the interposition of his father. Her elegant person 
acquired its principal charm in the view of the philosopher, 
from the virtues and accomplishments of her mind. Their 
friendship continued till the death of Gibbon, and was sup- 
ported by a literary intercourse on her part, which sufficient- 
ly justified his partiality. 
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Mad. tie Stael published her first work, « on the character 
and writings of Rousseau,' so early as the age of twenty. 
The literary world turned with wonder to behold an author 
so young produce a work, which placed her at once at the 
head of ail the females of France, and of every commentator 
on Rousseau. She challenged established opinions without 
fear, and threw down her glove in defiance. Like Joan of 
Arc, she wielded the weapons of men much better than they,. 
Claiming no indulgence for her sex, she sprang into the are- 
na among veterans, and demanded applause by the power 
and agility with which she measured her strength with theirs. 

Mad. de Stael soon afterwards wrote a comedy, entitled, 
' Sophia, or Secret Sentiments,' and a tragedy founded on the 
story of Lady Jane Grey, the reputation of which has been 
cdnfined principally to France. These were soon succeeded 
by the publication of her thoughts on the drama, in which 
she ventures to condemn the tyranny which confines the 
French stage within the unities of Aristotle, and affects to im- 
itate the language of men, by transposing it into monotonous 
verse. Her opinions had the support of d'Alembert, — but Cor- 
neille, Racine and Moliere had fixed the French taste, and 
prevented any appeal to nature and reason. 

We have already noticed the zeal with which she witness- 
ed every scene of the revolution. She wished it success, 
presuming it would lead to liberty, and was therefore by no 
means partial to the Queen of France, whose education dis- 
posed her to favour arbitrary power. Mad. de Stael did 
herself then the greater honour by taking the part of the 
deserted Maria Antoinette. In the reign of terrour, when 
independence of mind was treason, two months before the ex- 
ecution of the Queen, Mad. de Stael appealed to the nation in 
her behalf. 

Her father quitted Paris forever in 1 790, but her duty, as 
wifeof the ambassador of Sweden, and the heroic feeling, which 
loves to approach near to great events, induced her to con- 
tinue there two years longer. The crisis then became so 
alarming, that she could no more serve the cause of her 
friends nor protect herself. She has in many parts of her 
book, indirectly made a display of thf heroism of her own 
character, while she is intending merely to describe the dan- 
ger of her friends. The most remarkable passage, — that re- 
lating to the 1 0th of August, — is too long to be inserted. We 
can insert only the following. 
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'One particular circumstance may be of use in depicturing 
this epoch of 1793, when perils were multiplied at every step. A 
young French gentleman, M. Achille du Chayla, nephew of the 
Count de Jaucourt, wished to escape from France under a Swiss 
passport which we had sent him; for we thought ourselves quite 
at liberty to deceive tyrants. At Morel, a frontier town, situated 
at the foot of Mount Jura, suspicions were entertained that M. 
du Chayla was not what his passport pretended, and he was ar- 
rested with a declaration that he must remain a prisoner, till the 
lieutenant of the district of Nyon should attest that he was a Swiss. 
M. de Jaucourt was then staying in my house, under one of those 
Swedish names of which we were the inventors. At the news of 
his nephew's arrest, his despair was extreme ; far the young man, 
at that time an object of pursuit, the bearer of a false passport, 
and, besides, son to one of the chiefs of the army of Conde, would 
have been instantly shot, had his name been discovered. There 
remained only one hope ; it was to prevail upon M. Reverdil, 
lieutenant-bailiff of the district of Nyon, to claim M. du Chayla 
as in reality a native of the Pays de Vaud. 

' I went to M. Reverdil to ask this favour of him ; he was an 
old friend of my parents, and one of the most enlightened and 
most respectable men in French Switzerland.* He at first refus- 
ed, opposing to me the most weighty motives ; he was scrupulous 
of deviating from truth for any object whatsoever, and besides, 
as a magistrate, he was fearful of compromising his country by an 
act of falsehood. " If the truth is discovered," said he, " we 
shall no longer have the right of claiming our own countrymen 
who may be arrested in France ; and thus I expose the interest of 
those who are intrusted to me, for the safety of a man to whom I 
owe nothing." This argument had a very plausible aspect ; but 
the pious fraud which I solicited could alone save the life of a 
man, over whose head the axe of the murderer was suspended. 
I remained two hours with M. Reverdil, seeking to vanquish his con- 
science by his humanity ; he resisted long, but when I repeated 
to him several times, " If you sav no, — an only son, a man without 
reproach, is assassinated within four-and-twenty hours, and your 
mere word kills him," my emotion, or rather his own, triumphed 
over every other consideration, and the young Du Chayla was 
claimed. It was the first time, that a circumstance presented 
itself to me, in which two duties struggled against each other with 
equal force. But I still think, as I thought twenty-three years 

* ' M. Reverdil was chosen to preside over the education of the King of 
Denmark. He wrote, during his residence in the North, very interesting 
memoirs of the events of which he was a witness. These memoirs have not 

yet appeared.' 
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ago, that the present danger of the victim ought to prevail over 
the uncertain clangers of the future. There is not in the short 
space of existence a greater chance of happiness, than to save the 
life of an innocent man ; and I know not how it would be possi- 
ble to resist this seduction, by supposing it in such a case to 
be one. pp. 548, 349. 

Returning to Paris in 1795, Mad. de Stael again took the 
course which friendship dictated at the expense of her life. 
The condition of several of the emigrants excited her com- 
passion, and moved her to make an exertion for their recall. 
For this service, she drew on herself the denunciation of Le- 
gendre. This man is even now remembered for the resem- 
blance his character bears to that of a tiger, which is 
sure of the prey on which it springs. She escaped under 
the shelter afforded her by the official capacity of her hus- 
band. Such public spirit demands our applause. It is the 
only reward that a female can obtain. Men are tempted to in- 
cur danger by office and emolument ; and still society, besides 
satisfying these terms, holds itself accountable to honour 
their achievements. But a female, who is denied the encour- 
agements that operate most powerfully on the passions, de- 
serves much more commendation, when she devotes her safe- 
ty to the cause of humanity. 

Mad, de Stael published soon after this period, ' Reflec- 
tions on Peace, addressed to the French nation,' besides two 
philosophical works, entitled, ' Influence of the Passions on 
the happiness of individuals and riations,' and ' Literature 
considered in its relations with social institutions.' Her fame 
at this time became so extended, that foreigners were ambi- 
tious of her acquaintance- 

Mr. Tweddel, the accomplished English traveller, thus 
speaks of her. 

« Mad de Stael is a most surprising personage. She has 
more wit than any man or woman, I ever saw. She is plain, 
and has no good feature hut her eyes, and yet she contrives 
by her astonishing powers of speech, to talk herself into the 
possession of a figure that is not disagreeable.' Tweddel's Re- 
mains, 118. 

It was in 1797 that Mad. de Stael first saw Buonaparte. 
Recollecting the hostility that has subsisted between these 
two personages, it is interesting to learn the first impressions 
she received from his manners and appearance. 
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' I could not find words to reply to him, when he came to me to 
say, that he had sought my father at Coppet, and that he regretted 
having passed into Switzerland without seeing him. But, when I 
was a little recovered from the confusion of admiration, a strongly 
marked sentiment of fear succeeded. Buonaparte, at that time, 
had no power ; he was even believed to be not a little threatened 
by the captious suspicions of the Directory; so that the fear 
which he inspired was caused only by the singular effect of his 
person upon nearly all who approached him. I had seen men. 
highly worthy of esteem ; I had likewise seen monsters of feroci- 
ty : there was nothing in the effect which Buonaparte produced 
on me, that could bring back to my recollection either the one or 
the other. I soon perceived, in the different opportunities which 
I had of meeting him during his stay at Paris, that his character 
could not be defined by the words which we commonly use; he 
was neither good, nor violent, nor gentle, nor cruel, after the 
manner of individuals of whom we have any knowledge. Such a 
being had no fellow, and therefore could neither feel nor excite 
sympathy; he was more or less than man. His cast of character, 
his understanding, his language, were stamped with the impress 
of an unknown nature ; — an additional advantage, as we have 
elsewhere observed, for the subjugation of Frenchmen. 

' Far from recovering my confidence by seeing Buonaparte 
more frequently, he constantly intimidated me more and more. 
I had a confused feeling that no emotion of the heart could act 
upon him. He regards a human being as an action or a thing, 
not as a fellow creature. He does not hate more than he loves ; 
for him nothing exists but himself; all other creatures are ciphers. 
The force of his will consists in the impossibility of disturbing the 
calculations of his egotism ; he is an able chess-player, and the 
human race is the opponent to whom he proposes to give check- 
mate. His successes depend as much on the qualities in which 
he is deficient as on the talents which he possesses. Neither 
pity, nor allurement, nor religion, nor attachment to any idea 
whatsoever, could turn him aside from his principal direction. 
He is for his self-interest what the just man should be for virtue : 
if the end were good, his perseverance would be noble. 

'Every time that 1 heard him speak, I was struck with his su- 
periority ; yet it had no similitude to that of men instructed and 
cultivated by study or society, such as those of whom France and 
England can furnish examples. But his discourse indicated a 
fine perception of circumstances, such as the sportsman has of the 
game which he pursues. Sometimes he related the political 
and military events of his life in a very interesting manner ; he 
had even somewhat of Italian imagination in narratives which 
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allowed of gayety. Yet nothing could triumph over my invinci- 
ble aversion for what I perceived in him. I felt in his soul a 
cold sharp-edged sword, which froze the wound that it inflicted j 
I perceived in his understanding a profound irony, from which 
nothing great or beautiful, not even his own glory could escape i 
for he despised the nation whose suffrages he wished, and no spark 
of enthusiasm was mingled with his desire of astonishing the hu- 
man race. 

' It was in the interval between the return of Buonaparte and 
his departure for Egypt, tnat is to say, about the end of 1797, 
that 1 saw him several times at Paris ; and never could I dissi- 
pate the difficulty of breathing which I experienced in his pres- 
ence. I was one day at table between him and the Abbe Sieyes ; 
—a singular situation, if I had been able to foresee what after- 
wards happened. 1 examined the figure of Buonaparte with at- 
tention ; but whenever he discovered that my looks were fixed 
upon him, he had the art of taking away all expression from his 
eyes, as if they had been turned into marble. His countenance 
was then immoveable, except a vague smile which his lips assum- 
ed at random, to mislead any one who might wish to observe the 
external signs of what was passing within. 

' The Abbe Sieyes conversed during dinner unaffectedly and 
fluently, as suited a mind of his degree of strength. He express- 
ed himself concerning my father with a sincere esteem. He is the 
only man, said he, who has ever united the most perfect precision in 
the calculations of a great financier to the imagination of a poet. 
This eulogium pleased me, because it characterized him. Buona- 
parte, who heard it, also said some obliging things concerning my 
father and me, but like a man who takes no interest in individuals 
whom he cannot make use of in the accomplishment of his own 
ends. 

' His figure, at that time thin and pale, was rather 'agreeable j 
he has since grown fat, which does not become him ; for we can 
scarcely tolerate a character which inflicts so many sufferings on 
others, if we do not believe it to be a torment to the person him- 
self. As his stature is short, and his waist very long, he appeared 
to much more advantage on horseback than on foot. In every 
respect it is war, and only war, which suits him. His manners 
in society are constrained, without timidity ; he has an air of vul- 
garity when he is at his ease, and of disdain when he is not; dis- 
dain suits hiin best, and accordingly he indulges in it without 
scruple. 

' By a natural vocatiou to the regal office, he already addressed 
trifling questions to all who were presented to him. Are you 
married ? was his question to one of the guests. How many chil- 
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dren have you ? said he to another. How long is it since you 
arrived? When do you set out i and other interrogations of a 
similar kind* which establish the superiority of him who puts 
them over those who submit to be thus questioned. He already 
took delight in the art of embarrassing, by saying disagreeable 
things ; an art which he has since reduced into a system, as he 
has every other mode of subjugating men by degrading them. At 
this epoch, however, he had a desire to please, for he confined to 
his own thoughts the project of overturning the Directory, and 
substituting himself in its stead ; but in spite of this desire, one 
would have said that, unlike the prophet, he cursed involuntarily, 
though he intended to bless. 

' I saw him one day approach a French lady distinguished for 
her beauty, her wit, and the ardour of her opinions. He placed 
himself straight before her, like the stillest of the German gener- 
als, and said to her, "Madam, I don't like women to meddle with 
politics." " You are right, General," replied she ; " but in a 
country wliere they lose their heads, it is natural for them to desire 
to know the reason." Buonaparte made no answer. He is a man 
who is calmed by an effective resistance ; those who have borne 
his despotism deserve to be accused as much as he himself.' vol. 
i. pp. 387— 390. 

M. Necker published in 1802, his work, entitled, 'Last 
Views on Politics and Finance.' Having anticipated the 
change which Buonaparte was about to make from the con- 
sular to the imperial government, he ventured to state some 
objections. He endeavoured at the same time to conciliate 
the first consul by the most respectful language, and compli- 
mented him so far as to call him ' the necessary man.' It 
was not however the policy of Buonaparte to suffer any in- 
terference with his designs. A most reproachful letter was 
written to the. author, directing him to meddle no more with 
politics. As a punishment, Mad. de Stael was banished from 
Paris, because, as was alleged, she had given her father false 
information on the state of France. 

Here commences the long exile which Mad. de Stael so 
feelingly deplores. Buonaparte knew that he could not 
wound the father so painfully as by inflicting the blow on the 
daughter, and that no suffering would be so afflictive to her 
as a banishment from Paris, where centered ber glory and 
affections. She there drew a crowd about her by the charm 
of her conversation, and exercised a. dominion by her intel- 
ligence, more enviable than that which the consul possessed 
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by his power. He probably did feel some envy at her en- 
joying a species of influence in the circles of Paris, indepen- 
dent of rank, — an unconstrained influence, which expressed 
itself in the eyes, and was marked by the devoted attention of 
all who surrounded Mad. de Stael. The only acceptable in- 
demnity which she could pay, for dividing with him the pub- 
lic admiration, was to praise him. He would not suffer any 
distinction to exist, unless his name was conns cted with it. 
He demanded that his image should be associated with every 
thing that occupied the public view. Mad. de Stael, howev- 
er, never condescended to flatter him, and this departure from 
the habits of the public was so singular and obnoxious, that 
her residence in Paris was no longer tolerated. The temple 
which she erected to literature, and where she presided, did 
not bear on its front the insignia of Napoleon, and it was 
therefore to be destroyed. 

She has the credit of having persevered in preserving her 
sincerity, in defiance of the mortifications which the anger of 
the emperor suggested, aud in opposition to the general ex- 
ample of servility and adulation. She had a right to esti- 
mate highly the importance which her celebrity gave. It was 
in her power to give reputation through Europe to any one 
whom she chose to distinguish in her works, which were 
every where read. The resentment expressed by the empe- 
ror is an involuntary homage paid to her talents, when it is 
considered, that the principal offence that can be imputed to 
her, is the neglect of mentioning his name. 

She shared with her father at Coppet the pain of exile, 
and dispelled in some degree the tedium of seclusion by de- 
voting herself to literary pursuits. At length, after eight 
years, she prepared her manuscript of Germany for the press, 
having carefully avoided every allusion to the emperor of 
France, and even forborne to speak of the political state of 
Germany. Such restraints, it is evident, must have embar- 
rassed the work, and would have discouraged a writer of 
less resources ; — but her genius seemed to flow with more 
force in proportion as its channel was narrowed. She sub- 
mitted her manuscript to the censor, and those passages 
which, even by remote analogy, could be applied to Napo- 
leon, were erased, and the remainder suffered to be published. 
The printer had struck off 10,000 copies, when, behold the 
jealousy of power and the mode of its revenge ! Gen. Sa- 
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vary ordered a corps of gendarmes to seize and destroy 
the whole impression. The poor commissary, Mad. de Stael 
remarks, died of the excessive fatigue incurred in executing 
this order in the expeditious manner demanded of him. 

She had obtained permission to approach within a few 
leagues of Paris, ostensibly for the purpose of embarking for 
America, but, in fact, that she might superintend the publica- 
tion of her work. This grace being no longer indulged to 
her, she was remanded to her state of exile by a sarcastic 
letter from the minister of police, which informed her, that 
the air of France did not suit her constitution. Sentinels 
were placed over her to limit her excursions within the cir- 
cuit of four leagues. Napoleon then had the range of the 
whole continent, and Mad. de Stael was confined under a 
guard at Coppet ! As soon as the emperor's attention was 
occupied by his campaign against Russia, she embraced the 
opportunity of escaping into that country under the protec- 
tion of a passport from Alexander, and was at Moscow on- 
ly one month before the entry of the French army. There, 
standing on the top of the ancient palace of the Czars, her 
mind was filled with prophetic vision, as her eyes wandered 
over the city extended beneath her. It seemed already de- 
voted to destruction by him whom the Germans called the 
Man of Fate. 

The courtesy and condescension, with which Mad. de Stael 
was received by Alexander, formed a striking contrast with 
her late treatment, and she mentions his name with appro- 
bation, not in any degree diminished by her usual aversion to 
despotic government. 

' Far from thinking that the merit of the Emperor Alexander 
is exaggerated by flattery, I would almost say that sufficient jus- 
tice is not done hi in, because, like all the friends of liberty, he la- 
bours under the prepossession existing against the way of think- 
ing in what is called the good company of Europe. People are 
always attributing his political views to personal calculations, as 
if in our days disinterested sentiments ceuld no longer enter the 
human heart. Doubtless, it is of high importance to Russia that 
France should not be crushed, and France can be restored only 
by the aid of a constitutional government supported by the assent 
of the nation. But, was the Emperor Alexander actuated by self- 
ish thoughts when he conferred on the part of Poland, ceded to 
him by the last treaties, those rights which human reason at pres- 
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ent calls for in all directions ? Some wish to reproach him with 
the admiration which he testified during a time for Buonaparte : 
but was it not natural that great military talents should dazzle a 
young sovereign of a warlike spirit ? Was it possible that he, 
distant as he was from France, should penetrate, like us, through 
the artifices of which Buonaparte made a frequent use, in prefer- 
ence even to all the other means at his command ? When the 
Emperor Alexander acquired a thorough knowledge of the enemy 
with whom he had to contend, what resistance did he not oppose 
to him ? One of his capitals was taken : still he refused that 
peace which Napoleon ottered him with extreme eagerness. Af- 
ter the troops of Buonaparte were driven from Russia, Alexander 
carried all his force into Germany to aid in the deliverance of 
that country, and when the remembrance of the French power 
still caused "hesitation in regard to the plan of campaign proper to 
be followed, he decided that it was indispensable to march to Pa- 
ris : and all the successes of Europe are connected with the bold- 
ness of that resolution. It would be painful to me, I confess, to 
render homage to this determination, had not the Emperor Alex- 
ander in 1814 aeted a generous part towards France j and had 
not he, in the advice that he gave, constantly respected the hon- 
our and liberty of the nation. The liberal side is that which he 
has supported on every occasion ; and if he has not made it tri- 
umph so much as might have been wished, ought we not at least 
to be surprised that such an instinct for what is noble, such a love 
of what is just, should have been born in his heart, like a flower 
of heaven, in the midst of so many obstacles I 

' I have had the honour of conversing several times with the 
Emperor Alexander at St. Petersburg and at Paris, at the time 
of his reverses, as at the time of his triumph. Equally unaffected, 
equally calm in either situation, his mind, penetrating, judicious 
and wise, has ever been consistent. His conversation is wholly 
unlike what is commonly called an official conversation ; no insig- 
nificant question, no mutual embarrassment condemns those who 
approach him to those Chinese phrases, if we may so express our- 
selves, which are more like bows than words. The love of hu- 
manity inspires the Emperor Alexander with the desire of know- 
ing the true sentiments of others, and of treating, with those 
whom he thinks worthy of the discussion, on the great views 
which may be conducive to the progress of social order. On his 
first entrance into Paris, he discoursed with Frenchmen of differ- 
ent opinions, like a man who can venture to enter the lists of con- 
versation without reserve. 

'In war his conduct is equally courageous and humane; and 
of all lives it is only his own that he exposes without reflection. 
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We are justified in expecting from him, that he will be eager to 
do his country all the good which the state of its knowledge ad- 
mits. Although he keeps on foot a great armed force, we should 
do wrong to consider him in Europe as an ambitious monarch. 
His opinions have more sway with him than his passions ; and it 
is not, so far as I can judge, at conquest that he aims; a represen- 
tative government, religious toleration, the improvement of man- 
kind by liberty and the Christian religion, are no chimeras in his 
eyes. If he accomplish his designs, posterity will award him all 
the honours of genius ; but if the circumstances by which he is 
surrounded, if the difficulty of finding instruments to second him, 
do not permit of his realizing his wishes, those who shall have 
known him will at least be apprized that he had conceived the 
most elevated views.' vol. ii. pp. 131 — 133. 

After remaining some months in Russia, and having made 
remarks on the political state of that empire with the inten- 
tion of publishing them at a future period, she passed through 
Sweden on her way to England. The following is the char- 
acter given of Bernadotte f — 

' It was at the time of the invasion of Russia by the French, that 
the Emperor Alexander saw the Prince Royal of Sweden, for- 
merly General Bernadotte, in the town of Abo, on the borders of 
the Baltic. Buonaparte had made every eflbrt to prevail on that 
prince to join him in his attack against Russia : he had made him 
the tempting offer of Finland, so lately taken from Sweden, and so 
bitterly regretted by the Swedes. Bernadotte, from respect to Alex- 
ander, and from hatred to the tyranny which Buonaparte exercised 
over France and Europe, joined the coalition and refused the 
proposals of Napoleon, which consisted principally in a permis- 
sion granted to Sweden to take or retake all that might suit her, 
either among her neighbours or her allies. 

' The Emperor of Russia, in his conference with the Prince 
Royal at Sweden, asked his advice as to the.means that ought to 
be employed against the invasion of the French. Bernadotte 
explained them like an able general, who had formerly defended 
France against foreigners, and his confidence in the final result 
of the war had considerable weight. Another circumstance does 
great honour to the • sagacity of the Crown Prince : when news 
were brought to him that the French had entered Moscow, the 
envoys of the different powers, who were then in his palace at 
Stockholm, were thunderstruck ; he alone declared firmly that, 
from the date of that event, the campaign was lost to the con- 
querors ; and addressing himself to the Austrian envoy, at a time 
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when the troops of that power still formed a part of the army of 
Napoleon : " You may," he said, " write to your Emperor that 
Napoleon is lost, although the capture of Moscow seems the 
greatest exploit in his military career." I was near him when he 
expressed himself in this way, and did not, I confess, put entire 
faith in his predictions. But his profound knowledge of the art 
of war disclosed to him an event at that time least expected by 
others. In the vicissitudes of the ensuing year, Bernadotte ren- 
dered eminent services to the coalition, as well by participating, 
with activity and intelligence, in the war at moments of the great- 
est difficulty, as in keeping up the hopes of the Allies, when, 
after the battles gained in Germany by the new army raised, as 
if from the earth, by the voice of Buonaparte, they began once 
more to consider the French as invincible.' vol. ii. p. 133, 134. 

In England, this distinguished stranger was welcomed with 
a hospitality rendered more kind by sympathy. To have 
been exposed to the resentment of Napoleon, was sufficient to 
recommend her to those whose sentiments were correspondent 
with her own. But the fame which had preceded her, and 
the literary accomplishments which she was able to display 
in any language of Europe, caused her acquaintance to be 
courted by the most distinguished society. Such a reception 
could not but give her the most favourable impressions of 
England. But what principally attached her to this people, 
was the freedom and security which she saw extended to all 
classes, and giving energy and activity to both government 
and people. She has certainly been rather prodigal of her 
encomiums on whatever she beheld in that country ; and has 
therefore, in fact, failed to present its excellencies in so high 
relief, as if she had been more disposed to qualify her praise. 
She saw every object with the eyes of an enthusiast. Other 
travellers more phlegmatic, though certainly not more intel- 
ligent, induce us to think the government and institutions of 
England wisely organized for promoting the order, security, 
virtue and happiness of the people, while at the same time 
some reforms might be well introduced into the constitution, 
many practical abuses corrected, and the morals and habits 
of the nation somewhat improved. We profess not to be 
angry, as was the French minister of police, because she has 
selected her models of civil and moral perfection from that 
nation. We rather admire the principle on which that par- 
tiality was founded. It was liberty which threw its enchant- 
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tnent around every thing — liberty, for which she had so long 
sighed in France, where she saw only the relics of feudal 
establishments, or the more massive structures of modern 
despotism. In England, she breathed a new air that filled 
her brain with delightful fancies. 

' The English nation in all its extent is the aristocracy of the 
rest of the world by its knowledge and virtues.' — ' Since the bat- 
tle of Culloden, in 1746, which may be considered the close of 
the civil troubles that commenced a hundred years before, not 
one abuse of power can be cited in England. There exists not 
one worthy citizen who has not said, ' Our happy constitution ,•' 
because there exists no one who has not felt its protection. This 
chimera, for such whatever is sublime has always been called, 
stands there realized before our eyes.' 

' The English aristocracy is of a more mixed kind in the eyes 
of a genealogist than that of France ; but the English nation 
seems, if we may say so, one entire body of gentlemen. You see 
in every English citizen what he may one day become, since no 
rank lies beyond the reach of talent, and since high ranks have 
always kept up their ancient splendour. It is true that that which, 
above all, constitutes nobility, in the view of an enlightened mind, 
is the being free. An English nobleman or gentleman (taking 
the word gentleman in the sense of a man of independent pro- 
perty) exercises, in his part of the country, some useful employ- 
ment to which no salary is attached : as a justice of the peace, 
sheriff', or lord lieutenant in the county where his property is 
situated ; he influences elections in a manner that is suitable, and 
that increases his credit with the people; as a peer or member of 
the House of Commons, he discharges a political function, and 
possesses a real importance. This is not the idle aristocracy of 
a French nobleman, who was of no consideration in the state 
whenever the king refused him his favour $ it is a distinction 
founded on all the interests of the nation : and we cannot avoid 
being surprised, that French gentlemen should have preferred the 
life of a courtier, moving on the road from Versailles to Paris, to 
the majestic stability of an English Peer on his estate, surrounded 
by men to whom he can do a thousand acts of kindness, but over 
whom he can exercise no arbitrary power. The authority of law 
is in England predominant over all the powers of the state, as 
Fate in ancient mythology was superior to the authority of the 
gods themselves.' vol. ii. pp. SOI, 320, '■ISA. 

Though we have quoted rather liberally, yet we cannot 
withhold the following ; 
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4 Lord Grey is one of the most ardent friends of liberty in the 
House of Peers : the nobleness of his birth, of his figure, and of 
his manners, preserve him most decidedly from that kind of vul- 
gar popularity which some are eager to attribute to the partisans 
of the rights of nations ; and I would defy any one not to feel for 
him every kind of respect. His parliamentary speaking is gener- 
ally admired. To eloquence of language he joins a force of 
interior conviction, which makes his audience participate in his 
feelings. Political questions produce emotion in him, because a 
generous enthusiasm is the source of his opinions. As in com 
pany he always expresses himself with calmness and simplicity 
on topics that interest him the most, it is by the paleness of his 
look that we sometimes become aware of the keenness of his feel- 
ings : but it is without desiring either to conceal or display the 
affections of his soul, that he speaks on subjects for which he 
would lay clown his life. It is well known that he has twice 
refused to be prime minister, because he could not agree in cer- 
tain points with the prince who was ready to appoint him. What- 
ever diversity of opinion there may be on the motives of that 
resolution, nothing appears more natural in England than to de- 
cline being minister. I would not then notice -the refusal of Lord 
Grey, had his acceptance implied the slightest renunciation of his 
political principles ; but the sci uples, by which he was determin- 
ed, were carried too far to be approved by every body. And yet 
the men of his party, while they censured him in this respect, did 
not think it possible to accept without him any of the offices that 
were offered to them. 

' The house of Lord Grey offers an example of those domestic 
virtues so rare elsewhere in the highest class. His wife, who 
lives only for him, is worthy, by her sentiments, of the honour 
that Heaven has allotted her in uniting her with such a mau. 
Thirteen children, still young, are educated by their parents, and 
live with them, during eight months of the year, at their country 
seat in the extremity of England, where they have hardly ever 
any other variety than their family circle and their habitual read- 
ing. I happened to be one evening, in London, in this sanctuary 
of the most noble and aftecting virtues ; Lady Grey had the 
politeness to ask her daughters to play music; and four of these 
young persons, of angelic candour and grace, played duets on the 
harp and piano, with a harmony that was admirable, and that 
showed a great habit of practising together : their father listened 
to them with affecting sensibility. The virtues which he dis- 
plays in his family afford a pledge of the purity of the vows that 
he makes for his country.' vol. li. pp. 277, 278. 

We have now followed Mad. de Stael nearly to the end of 
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her career. The restoration of Louis XVIII again placed 
her in the midst of all that was valuable to her in Paris — 
2,000,000 livres, which her father had in 1790 deposited in 
the public chest, were refunded, and she had »he means of liv- 
ing in a style of splendour, equal to her ambition and her suf- 
ferings. — It remains only to be mentioned, that her attachment 
to liberal principles was not the disguise of mortification, 
chagrin, or a revolutionary spirit. It still continued to be 
ascendant, though she now possessed the royal favour and 
every personal enjoyment. This independent female did not 
forbear to convey her opinions very freely to the ministers of 
Louis XVIII and his allies, in favour of a system of constitu- 
tional liberty, which she stdl insisted was necessary to the 
tranquillity of France and the safety of the neighbouring na- 
tions. 

It would be superfluous, in the present state of her reputa- 
tion, to say that Mad. de Stael has, in her other works, and 
especially in this, given evidence of very uncommon powers 
of understanding, embellished by the happiest fancy — that 
she is mistress of a style of very rare energy and beauty — and 
that we constantly witness a heart swelling with emotion, 
and unable to express in language all its passion and enthu- 
siasm. Conscious of her superiority, she has selected such 
subjects, as were not to be reached by ordinary minds, and 
has been ambitious of invading those provinces of specula- 
tion, which the other sex had enjoyed,\vithout interference, in 
the complacent belief that none but masculine understand- 
ings were competent to occupy them. Not content with de- 
scribing visible nature, and portraying the obvious features 
of human character, she has searched for the moral influen- 
ces of external objects, and the secret springs of action. The 
relations of civil government, the effects of climate on the 
imagination, the influence of literature and the subtilties of 
the. German philosophy, were subjects not above her capacity. 
If, at any time, she has not supported the burthen, she has 
at least exhibited her strength, and has failed only where 
few have dared to make the attempt. 

Mad. de Stael always aims at marking her conceptions 
with a character of boldness, novelty and force. She pos- 
sesses great expansion of intellect, and frequently strikes us 
by thoughts not only new, but of extensive application. 
Where she is required to make only a particular affirmation, 
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she loves to give it value by rendering it a general truth. A 
remark, true only in relation to an individual, seemed below 
her regard, unless she could impress on it an original feature, 
or bestow on it some felicity of expression. Let us illustrate 
our meaning by examples. We give them in the words of 
the translation, since it appears correct as far as we have ex- 
amined it. 

"lam tired of this old Europe," said Napoleon, before his de- 
parture for Russia. He met indeed no where any obstacle to his 
will ; and the restlessness of his character required a new aliment. 
Perhaps also the strength and clearness of his judgment were im- 
paired, when he saw men and things bending before him in such 
a manner, that it became no longer necessary for him to exercise 
his thoughts upon any of the difficulties of life. There is in un- 
limited power a kind of giddiness which seizes on genius as on 
stupidity, and overthrows them both alike.' vol. ii. p. 101. 

Again, speaking of Buonaparte, 

* His soul seemed in some sort to have become gross along with 
his body. His genius now pierced only at intervals through that 
covering of egotism which a long habit of being considered every 
thing had made him acquire. He sunk under the weight of pros- 
perity, before he was overthrown by misfortune.' vol. ii. p. 1 10. 

Again, 

' When his carriage arrived in the court of the Tuilleries, his 
valets opened the door and put down the steps with a violence 
which seemed to say, that even inanimate substances were inso- 
lent when they retarded his progress for a moment. He neither 
looked at, nor thanked any person, as if he were afraid of being 
thought sensible to the homage which he required. As he ascend- 
ed the staircase in the midst of the crowd which pressed to follow 
him, his eyes were not fixed on any object or any person in par- 
ticular. There was an air of vagueness and want of thought iu his 
physiognomy, and his looks expressed only what it always be- 
comes him to show — indifference to fortune, and disdain for 
men ' vol. ii. pp. 20, 21. 

' To attempt restoring power to fallen superstition is to imitate 
Don Pedro, of Portugal, who, when he had attained the throne, 
brought from the tomb the remains of Ines de Castro, to have 
them crowned. She was no more a queen for that.' vol. ii. p. 160. 

' His passions, like the serpents of Laocoon, enveloped him in 
all directions, and we witnessed his strength in the struggle, with- 
out venturing to expect his triumph.' vol. i. p. 212. 
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' I would not speak of the feeling which the death of my father 
produced in me, were it not an additional means of making him 
known When the political opinions of a statesman are still in 
many respects the subject of debate in the world, we should not 
neglect to give to his principles the sanction of his character. 
Now, what better proof can be given than the impression which it 
produced upon the people, who were most within reach of judg- 
ing ? It is now twelve years since death separated me from my 
father, and every day my admiration of him has increased ; the 
recollection which I have retained of his talents and virtues, serves 
me as a point of comparison to appreciate the worth of other men ; 
and though I have traversed all Europe, a genius of the same 
style, a moral principle of the same vigour, has never come with- 
in my way. M. Necker might be feeble from goodness, and wa- 
vering from reflection ; but when he believed that duty was con- 
cerned in a resolution, he thought that he heard the voice of God ; 
and whatever attempts might be made to shake him, he listened only 
to it. I have even now more confidence in the least of his words, 
than I should have in any individual alive, however superior that 
individual might be : every thing that M, Necker has said is firm 
in me as a rock : what I have gained myself may disappear ; the 
identity of my being consists in the attachment which I bear to 
his memory. I have loved those whom I love no more ; I have 
esteemed those whom I esteem no more ; the waves of life have 
carried all away, except this mighty shade whom I see upon the 
summit of yonder mountain, pointing out to me with its finger the 
life to come.' vol. ii. p. 51. 

The faults of Mad. de Stacl, (for we must be permitted to 
say that she has some,) arise from the same source as her 
excellencies, — an aspiring desire to be always original, bril- 
liant, discriminating. This is impossible ; and she some- 
times appears to be profound, when she is merely unintelli- 
gible, and to have travelled a great distance when she has 
only lost her way. She is frequently subtile in finding 
distinctions where nature has drawn no lines of discrimina- 
tion, and like Hamlet, addresses most earnestly what has no 
real existence. She amazes us by saying, — See you nothing 
there ! We may sometimes answer, — nothing — Yet, all that 
is, we see. 

She refines too much, when, in opposition to all preconceiv- 
ed opinsons, she says, 

' Mirabeau was not altogether a man of genius, but he was not 
far from being one by the force of talent.' vol. i. p. 244. 
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* Mirabeau n'etait pas tout-a-fait un homme de genie, mais il 
en approchait a force de talens.' 

The distinction between genius and talents is frequently 
made, when the latter word is taken in the sense of judgment* 
powers of reasoning, and, in general, strength of mind — in 
opposition to the faculties of invention and fancy. But we 
cannot permit Mad. de Stael to apply the word in that sense 
to Mirabeau, if the character she has given him be true. 
She could not, one would think, have omitted, in other parts 
of the book, to designate his astonishing faculties by the 
name of genius ; and when she made this fine distinction, she 
ought to have gone back and carefully erased this word and 
others of similar import whenever she made use of them in 
relation to Mirabeau. We confess, when we combine all the 
powers which made him a most persuasive, brilliant, and 
seductive orator, we are not able to perceive in what he was 
wanting to be < tout a fait un homme de genie.' 

Mad. de Stael has not in this work so often indulged her 
inclination for mystical research, as in her Germany. We 
find however some instances. In the following paragraph, 
the meaning, expressed in plain language, is probably this ; — 
that men are influenced by errours in politics, as well as in 
religion : that these are injurious in proportion to their de- 
gree, and the bad passions connected with them — and that 
society itself requires that there should exist in it such in- 
equalities, as unhappily excite pride in the high and discon- 
tent in the humble. 

* Worldly passions have always made a part of religious fanati- 
cism ; and frequently, on the contrary, true faith by some abstract 
ideas feeds political fanaticism; the mixture is found every 
where, but it is on the proportion of the ingredients that the good 
and the mischief depend. Social order is in itself an intricate 
and irregular edifice : in the mean time it cannot be conceived 
other than it is ; but the concessions, with which it is necessary 
to comply in order that it may subsist, torment exalted souls with 
pity, satisfy the vanity of some, and provoke the irritation and 
the desires of the greater number.' vol. i. p. 333. 

Once more, speaking of Buonaparte it is said, 

< He was already beginning to impose upon Europe by a sys- 
tem of juggling tricks, convinced, as he was, that the science of 
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life consists merely in the manoeuvres of egotism. Buonaparte is 
not a man only, but also a system; and, if he were right, the 
human species would no longer be what God has made it. He 
ought therefore to be examined like a great problem, the solution 
of which is of importance to meditation throughout all ages.' vol. 
ii. p. . , 2. 

Mad. de Stael has such a profusion of fine thoughts on 
every subject, that she may well afford to let common and 
ordinary ones pass off without claiming any value for them. 
It was not necessary for her to give the appearance of gold 
to baser metals. In allusion to Mirabeau, she remarks, 

' His immense head of hair distinguished him from amongst the 
rest, and suggested the idea that, like Samson, his strength de- 
pended on it.' vol. i. p. 109. 

It is certainly a very common maxim, that government 
must be supported cither by public opinion or by force, and 
the following sentence, after all, contains no more. 

4 You must either command an army that will obey you like a 
machine, or derive your strength from the sentiments of the 
nation: <he science of politics stands in need of an Archimedes 
to supply it with a point of support.' vol. ii. p. 161. 

Archimedes unhappily was not the person to supply the 
point of support. He is said to have requested one himself. 

Sometimes we find the facts alluded to, accommodated to 
the expression for the purpose of giving it point. It is cer- 
tain that Buonaparte did not represent the miseries of his 
army to be greater than they really were, nor, indeed, than 
Mad. de Stael has allowed them to be, when she says, 
' Incredible man ! he had witnessed sufferings from which 
thought recoils.' Yet, in allusion to his last bulletin, she 
says, 

« He is a man who delights so much in calling forth strong 
emotions, that when he cannot conceal his losses, he exaggerates 
them in order to do always more than another.' vol. ii. p.' 107. 

She observes again, 

' The monotonous recital of wars becomes confounded in the 
memory or lost in oblivion ; the political history of the free nations 
of antiquity is still present to every mind, and has served as a 
study to the world for two thousand rear*." vol, ii. p. 190. 
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On the contrary, it has been the constant complaint of phi- 
lanthropists, that history contains little besides wars and. 
bloodshed. And we know that the imagination is much more 
interested in such subjects, than in the political establishments 
of ancient states. — Her aversion to Buonaparte so engrosses 
her faculties, that she is sometimes led into inconsistent 
remarks in relation to him. Speaking of him in 1811, she 
says, 

' Even at this time, Buonaparte wanted but one good sentiment 
to have become the greatest monarch upon earth ; either that of 
paternal affection, which induces men to take care of the inherit- 
ance of their children ; or pity for the French who rushed to 
death for him whenever he gave the signal ; or equity towards 
foreign nations who gazed at him with wonder; or, in short, 
that kind of prudence natural to every man, towards the middle 
of life, when he sees the approach of the vast shadows by which 
he must soon be enveloped : one virtue, one single virtue would 
have sufficed to have fixed all human prosperity on the head of 
Buonaparte. But the divine spark dwelt not in his heart.' vol. 
ii. p. 99. 

Afterwards, observing that Napoleon stood in need of con- 
tinual war and conquest to secure his absolute power, she 
says, 

' If Napoleon had been what one may term a rational tyrant, 
he would not have been able to struggle against the activity of 
the French, which required an object. He was a man condemned 
by his destiny either to the virtues of Washington or to the con- 
quests of Attila : but it was easier to reach the confines of the 
civilized world than to stop the progress of human reason ; and 
public opinion in Fiance would soon have accomplished what was 
brought about by the arms of the Allies.' vol. ii. p. 1 13. 

Such are the remarks which have occurred to us in speak- 
ing of this distinguished author. Her faults bear a small 
proportion to her excellencies, but their example is not there- 
fore the less dangerous. The admiration which always 
attends her works, will lead more probably to the imitation 
of her defects, which are within the capacity of all, than of 
those rare qualities which elevate her above competition. It 
is with reluctance that we part with this last work of such a 
writer. When we consider that foreigners, who cannot ap- 
preciate sufficiently the purity and propriety of style in which 
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she is allowed to excel, and who perceive a portion only of 
her merits, are yet so disposed to admire her on this partial 
acquaintance, we must allow her to he an extraordinary 
woman — one who unites female ease, vivacity and grace, to 
the strength and decision of men, while her faults we cannot 
hut acknowledge are common to both sexes. 



Art. III. — Reports of Cases argued and adjudged in the Su- 
preme Court qf the United States. February Term, 1818. 
By Henry Wlieaton, Counsellor at Law. Vol. 3. New York. 
1818, pp. 644. 

Those, who have embraced the notion of the practicability 
and utility of a written code of laws, extending to all possi- 
ble cases which arise in the intercourse of men, and who look 
upon the influence of the unwritten or common law as an 
oppressive domination, will naturally lament the appearance 
of every new volume of the Reports of legal decisions. To 
them it can only seem another rivet to their fetters. It is 
only so much more construction. Instead of being a collec- 
tion of statutes, it is only a book containing the grave delib- 
erations of judges, in cases arising under the common law 
or under statutes already in existence. We do not belong, 
however, to this fraternity. Feeling no disposition to esti- 
mate lightly the usefulness of legislation, it yet appears to us 
to be among the idlest and weakest theories of the age, that it 
is possible to provide, beforehand, by positive enactment, 
and in such manner as to avoid doubts and ambiguities, for 
all questions to which the immense variety of human con- 
ceriis gives rise. An opinion of this sort becomes so import- 
ant as to deserve refutation, only in consequence of the appa- 
rent gravity, with which some distinguished men in the learn- 
ed world have treated it. 

And upon this subject, to use the words of Mr. Windham, 
two reflections arise ; first, that we ought to take care how 
we begin new eras in legislation ; secondly, that we ought to 
have a reasonable distrust of the founders of such eras, lest 
they should he a little led away by an object of such sple.idid 
ambition, and be thinking more of themselves than of the 
credit of the laws or the interests of the community. 

The theorv, if we understand it, is this. A set of wise 



